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their comparative infancy; and any Postmaster-
General who coold have held office continuously for
fifteen years or so from that time would have had
the rare experience of guiding the evolution of the
greatest entertainment and propaganda force of
modern times. In those early days there were many
decisions to be made as to the manner and substance
of transmission, the difficulties of reception, the
making and licensing of sets. Not that the problems
of wireless by any means monopolized the attention
of the Department at its head. People at that time
were looking back and demanding a return to the
good old days of the penny post interrupted by the
War; people were looking forward too, and demand-
ing an improvement in the telephone service. The
latter objective has perhaps to some extent been
realized; but the former, alas, has remained a pious
aspiration and the interruption appears to be per-
manent.

But these problems were not for Mr. Chamberlain,
for his tenure of office as Postmaster-General proved
to be only temporary. After less than three months,
he was transferred to the sinecure office of Paymaster-
General in the place of Sir J. Tudor. The brief space
of time spent by Mr. Chamberlain at the Post Office
had been too short for him to do other than acquaint
himself with the problems of his Depaitment and
discharge his routine duties. There had not been
time for him to impress the stamp of his own per-
sonality upon the Department, or to formulate a line
of policy. But, if his career as Postmaster-General
was short, his career as Paymaster-General was still
shorter. This was natural, since it was an office of
no very precisely defined Departmental duties, and
incidentally carried no salary. The position is one
in which a Minister can make himself generally useful,
and. Mr. Chamberlain was able to make a certain